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FOREWORD 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  B.C.,  December  1976. 
This  report  is  submitted  herewith  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  by  a  factfinding  mission  which  traveled  to  the  Far  East  in 
November  1976.  The  observations  and  findings  in  the  report  are  those 
of  the  mission  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Chairman. 
L.  H.  Fountain. 
Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
Sam  Gibbons. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  report  of  a  factfinding  mission  to  the  Far  East  which 
went  to  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Australia,  and  New  Zea* 
land,  November  5  to  23,  1976.  The  mission  met  with  the  government 
leadership  and  others  in  each  country  and  conducted  some  firsthand 
observations  outside  the  capitals. 

The  mission  was  led  by  Congressman  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chair- 
man of  the  International  Relations  Committee.  Bipartisan  committee 
representation  in  the  group  included  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain 
of  North  Carolina,  prospective  senior  majority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  95th  Congress,  and  Congressman  Eobert  J.  Lagomarsino, 
Republican,  of  California.  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida,  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  participated  in  the  mis- 
sion and  was  especially  helpful  with  his  knowledge  of  international 
trade  and  tariff  matters.  Representatives  of  the  White  House,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  State  Department  accompanied  the  mission. 

The  subjects  covered  by  the  mission  on  its  trip  included  a  range  of 
policies  and  programs  of  current  concern  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
executive  branch.  Several  of  the  issues  will  be  dealt  with  in  legislation 
coming  before  Congress  over  the  next  few  months. 

In  addition  to  the  congressional  and  legislative  factfinding  purpose 
of  the  mission,  Chairman  Morgan  had  a  prior  request  from  the  State 
Department  for  an  assessment  of  political,  economic,  and  military 
developments  of  importance  to  the  United  States  in  the  area  to  be 
visited.  The  mission's  observations  have  been  communicated  to  the 
State  Department  and  to  the  incoming  Carter  administration. 

In  leading  the  mission.  Chairman  Morgan  was  able  to  meet  a  num- 
ber of  commitments  to  visit  in  the  Far  East  area  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  fulfill  earlier  because  of  the  press  of  business  in  Washington. 
Although  not  a  candidate  for  the  95th  Congress,  he  felt  his  knowledge 
and  experience  from  his  extensive  past  service  would  be  useful  to  the 
mission. 

The  mission  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  leaders  and 
hosts  in  each  country  visited.  It  was  received  with  graciousness  and 
cordiality  throughout  its  journey,  and  with  a  clear  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss issues  of  common  interest  and  importance  to  the  host  country  and 
the  United  States. 

The  mission  also  expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  and  to  their  representatives  overseas  for  the 
support  provided  to  the  mission  along  the  way. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  mission  arrived  in  Taipei  Saturday  evening.  November  6.  The 
following  day  it  received  a  briefing  at  the  American  Embassy  from  the 
Charge  d'Atfaires.  Paul  M.  Popple,  and  his  country  team  of  senior 
Embassy  officials,  and  at  the  U.S.  Taiwan  Defense  Command  from  the 
commander.  Vice  Adm.  Edwin  K.  Snyder,  and  his  aides. 

Over  the  succeeding  2  days  the  mission  conferred  with  leading  offi- 
cial- of  the  Republic  of  China  Government.  These  included  President 
Yen  Chia-kan ;  Premier  Chiang  Ching-kuo :  the  President  of  the  Leg- 
islative Yuan.  Ni  Wen-ya:  Foreign  Minister  Shen  Chang-huan:  De- 
fense Minister  Kao  Kuei-yuan;  Economic  Minister  Sun  Yun-hsuan: 
and  the  Chief  of  General  Staff,  Admiral  Sung  Chang-chih.  The  mis- 
sion also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  numerous  Chinese  at  official 
social  functions. 

United  States-China  Relations 

Our  discussions  of  United  States-Chinese  relations  with  leader-  of 
the  Republic  of  China  (TvOC)  were  pervaded  by  a  still-unanswered 
question:  What  will  happen  when  and  if  the  United  States  establi 
full  diplomal  ic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PR(  J )  ? 

The  United  States  has  been  moving  in  this  direction  since  early  in 
the  Nixon  administration.  The  Shanghai  communique  issued  follow- 
ing President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  in  February  19TC2  stated  the 
belief  of  the  two  sides  that  the  ''normalization  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  and  American 
peoples  but  also  contributes  to  the  relaxation  of  tension  in  Asia  and 
the  world."  The  movement  toward  "normalization"  has  been  marked 
by  trade,  cultural  exchanges,  the  establishment  of  official  liaison  offices 
In  Washington  and  Peking,  and  high-level  U.S.  visits  to  Peking  in- 
cluding  President  Ford's  December  197;")  trip  during  which  he  affirmed 
a  U.S.  intention  to  "complete  the  normalization  of  relations"  with  the 

vnc, 

The  completion  of  "normalization*'  with  Peking  is  now  understood 
to  mean  the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations,  including  the 
exchange  of  ambassadors  and  establishment  of  full  fledged  embassies 
in  the  respective  capitals.  The  PRC  lias  consistently  made  clear  its 
price  for  such  "normalization":  The  breaking  of  formal  U.S.  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Republic  of  China,  an  end  <f>  the  U.S. 
defense  treaty  with  the  ROC,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  TT.S.  armed 

forces  from  'Taiwan.  Peking's  condil  ions  have  been  conveyed  to  a  num- 
ber of  visitors,  including  Chairman  Morgan  in  1973,  who  was  told  by 
Premier  ( Ihou  En-lai  that  diplomal  ic  relations  with  Washington  would 
not  be  established  as  long  as  r.S.  forces  remained  on  Taiwan. 
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The  United  States  is  allied  to  the  Republic  of  China  by  a  mutual 
defense  treaty  concluded  in  1954.  The  treaty  commits  the  United 
States  to  defend  Taiwan  and  the  neighboring  nationalist-held  Pesca- 
dores Islands  against  any  external  attack.  In  line  with  the  Shanghai 
communique  pledge  by  the  United  States  to  progressively  reduce  its 
forces  on  Taiwan  as  tension  in  the  area  diminishes,  the  number  of 
American  servicemen  on  Taiwan  has  been  cut  from  about  10,000  in 
1972  to  around  2,000  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  None  of  them  are  combat 
troops.  Among  the  main  remaining  U.S.  units  are  the  Taiwan  De- 
fense Command,  responsible  for  planning  under  the  mutual  defense 
treaty,  and  a  military  assistance  advisory  group.  U.S.  grant  military 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  China  ended  in  1973.  U.S.  military  sales  on  a 
credit  basis  continue,  at  about  $35  million  for  fiscal  1977. 

Premier  Chiang  Ching-kuo  spoke  at  some  length  to  us  about  the 
normalization  question.  He  said  that  the  United  States  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  longstanding  friends,  that  their  friendly  relations  are 
based  fundamentally  on  common  interests  and  ideals,  and  that  the 
Republic  of  China  will  always  be  a  faithful  ally  of  the  United  States. 

Chiang  said  the  Republic  of  China's  dispute  with  the  Peking  regime 
is  not  a  struggle  for  power  but  is  one  of  basic  concepts  and  beliefs.  He 
said  the  Chinese  Communists  want  to  destroy  Chinese  culture  and 
replace  the  traditional  Chinese  way  of  life,  which  loves  peace  and 
freedom,  with  Marxism-Leninism,  a  course  which  the  ROC  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose.  He  said  the  Peking  regime  is  oppressing  the  people 
on  the  mainland.  The  Premier  voiced  hope  that  the  new  Carter  admin- 
istration would  understand  the  ROC's  basic  policies  and  continue 
friendly  relations  with  the  ROC.  The  Chinese  Communists,  he  said, 
are  consistently  opposed  to  the  United  States.  He  said  the  so-called 
normalization  of  relations  between  Washington  and  the  PRC  actually 
would  be  an  "abnormalization." 

Chiang  described  the  Chinese  Communists  also  as  involved  covertly 
in  insurgencies  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Southeast 
Asia,  which  he  said  explains  further  why  their  relations  with  free 
countries  can  never  be  "normalized."  "Recognition"  of  the  Peking 
regime,  he  said,  would  only  be  recognition  of  chieftains  who  have  been 
persecuting  the  people,  and  would  seriously  undermine  the  aspirations 
of  800  million  Chinese  on  the  mainland  to  regain  their  freedom. 

Concerning  the  political  situation  on  the  mainland,  the  Premier  and 
other  ROC  leaders  portrayed  the  Communists  as  involved  in  a  continu- 
ing: and  increasingly  violent  internal  struggle  for  power.  The  transfer 
of  power  following  the  death  of  Mao  Tse-tung  is  by  no  means  con- 
cluded, we  were  told.  Premier  Hua  Kuo-feng  was  described  as  a 
transitional  leader  in  a  power  struggle  which  began  before  Mao's 
death,  as  lacking  strong  central  government  control,  and  as  losing  his 
previous  support  from  the  military  who  themselves  were  divided  over 
who  should  be  the  leader. 

With  regard  to  Peking-Moscow  relations,  officials  in  Taipei  and 
elsewhere  along  our  route  seemed  in  agreement  that  the  adversary 
relationship  would  continue,  some  contemporary  signs  of  a  thaw 
notwithstanding.  Chiang  viewed  the  PRC  and  the  IT.S.S.R.  as  in  a 
fundamental  struggle  for  leadership  of  the  Communist  world. 
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We  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  our  Republic  of  China  friends 
and  allies  on  a  number  of  matters,  but  in  disagreement  on  some.  We 
do  not  have  evidence  indicating  that  any  current  unrest  on  the  main- 
land will  swell  into  a  massive  overthrow  of  the  PEC.  "We  do  not  share 
any  expectation  that  the  Nationalist  government  will  once  again  gain 
control  over  the  mainland.  We  regard  the  present  ROC  governmental 
organization  designed  for  administration  of  the  mainland  as  un- 
realistic in  this  respect.  We  are  perhaps  more  hopeful  that,  in  time. 
peaceful  accommodation  can  be  reached  between  the  two  Chinese  sides. 
We  do  not  see  "normalization"  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  under  the  right  circumstances,  as  damaging  to 
the  United  States  or  to  international  peace. 

However,  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
should  not  move  at  this  time  for  the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  under  the  terms  laid 
down  by  the  PRC.  We  believe  the  incoming  administration  in  the 
United  States  should  undertake  a  careful  review  before  determining 
its  future  course  on  China  polic}r.  We  set  forth  hereafter  some  reasons 
for  our  recommendation: 

Important  changes  are  now  underway  in  both  the  United  States 
and  China.  In  Washington  the  executive  branch  of  government  is  in 
transition.  The  incoming  policymakers  will  need  time  to  grasp  the 
complexities  of  the  China  issue.  We  are  aware  of  expectations  follow- 
'  'resident  Nixon's  1972  visit  to  Peking  that  "normalization"  would 
ompleted  in  around  3  to  4  years;  but  we  know  of  no  such  U.S. 
commitment,  and  none  binding  on  the  new  Carter  administration. 

In  Peking  the  post-Mao  transition  seems  still  to  be  in  process.  There 
have  been  reports  of  unrest  and  dissension.  Among  governmental 
changes  since  the  return  of  our  mission  in  late  November  has  been 
the  removal  of  Chiao  Kuan-hua  as  foreign  minister  and  his  replace- 
ment by  Huang  Una. 

Meanwhile,  we  see  no  China  policy  crisis  at  hand  requiring  precipi- 
tate action.  U.S.  relationships  with  the  PRC  are  continuing  at  the 
liaison  office  level,  in  trade,  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  respects, 
in  relative  friendship.  Washington  continues  to  enjoy  close  and 
lions  with  the  ROC.  The  circumstances  appear  to  offer 
and  irable  "1  Lg  spell"  before  any  major  next 

Washington  toward  establishing  formal  diplomatic  ties  with 

a  policy  (he  United  States  should  pursue  should  of  course, 
.    foreign  policies,  be  dictated  by  what  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation.  Both  in  Taipei  and  elsewhere  we  sought  I 

.  .hat  would  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  United 
Stati  "normalizal  ion"  with  Peking  at  this  time.  The  preponder- 

of  advice  we  received  from  knowledgeable  foreign  officials  and 
Ame  .it  und  'it  circumstances,  the  costs  would  out- 

he  I  x-iici ' 
(      the  benefits  side,  it  waa  1  that  through  establishment  of 

In!]  dip]  biona  with  Peking,  Washington  would  have  e\- 

ded  opportii  o  influence  PRC  foreign  policy.  Ed  our  view, 

any  such  influence  could  be  no  more  than  marginal  The  PRG  is  Likely 
to  pursue  what  it  perceives  to  be  in  its  own  best  interest  regardli 


the  formal  level  of  U.S.-PEC  links.  Specifically  on  the  Peking-Moscow 
relationship,  which  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  United  States,  in- 
formed opinions  given  us  were  virtually  unanimous  that  the  deep 
rivalry  between  the  two  Communist  superpowers  would  continue  for 
years  to  come. 

On  trade,  we  were  not  impressed  with  prospects  for  benefits  from 
normalization  at  this  time  as  against  the  potential  damage.  U.S.  trade 
with  the  PEC  climbed  rapidly  following  the  1972  opening,  totaling 
more  than  $900  million  in  1974.  It  has  fallen  off  since,  to  about  $162 
million  in  1975  and  an  estimated  $100  million  this  year.  Given  the  na- 
ture of  Chinese  Communist  trade  policy,  U.S.  sales  to  the  mainland  are 
not  expected  to  increase  rapidly  regardless  of  the  state  of  diplomatic 
recognition. 

On  the  other  hand,  Taiwan  has  become  a  major  trading  partner 
of  the  United  States  with  the  growth  of  her  free-enterprise  oriented 
economy.  Total  U.S.-Taiwan  trade  was  $3.4  billion  in  1975,  seven  times 
greater  than  the  U.S.-PRC  flow,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  show- 
ing another  sizable  increase  over  the  previous  year.  U.S.  business  in- 
vestments in  Taiwan  total  around  a  half  billion  dollars  and  are  on  the 
rise.  If  "normalization"  means  a  Communist  takeover  of  Taiwan,  or 
a  prospect  for  such  a  takeover,  it  is  difficult  to  envision  how  this  might 
be  accomplished  without  serious  impairment  to  America's  economic 
interests. 

A  major  consideration  must  be  the  impact  of  ''normalization"  on 
America's  general  strategic  position  in  Asia.  The  "Xixon  shock"  to  our 
friends  and  allies  from  the  sudden  U.S.  initiative  with  Peking  in  1972 
is  still  remembered  by  them.  Now  the  area  is  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
collapse  of  non-Communist  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Eecently 
there  has  been  talk  of  possible  reduction  of  U.S.  troop  levels  in  Korea. 
In  this  setting,  an  abrupt  abrogation  by  the  United  States  of  its  secu- 
rity treaty  with  the  Eepublic  of  China  could,  in  our  opinion,  damage 
our  credibility  with  our  other  allies  in  the  region  including  Korea, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  Xew  Zealand — and  perhaps 
with  allies  elsewhere  who  look  to  their  defense  pacts  with  the  United 
States  as  a  basic  element  of  their  security. 

Additionally,  while  Taiwan  itself  does  not  rank  as  a  military  strong- 
point  in  the  U.S.  forward  defense  perimeter,  and  no  American  combat 
forces  are  stationed  there,  it  does  have  potential  value  as  a  staging  area 
for  U.S.  forces  should  trouble  erupt  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  useful  to 
U.S.  forces  during  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  It  is  well  loccted  as  a 
listening  post.  It  is  a  logical  southern  defense  anchor  for  Japan,  our 
principal  security  concern  in  East  Asia. 

Before  the  United  States  decides  to  sever  the  alliance  and  military 
ties  with  the  Eepublic  of  China,  it  must  keep  in  mind  the  impact  on 
our  entire  Asiatic  defense  chain. 

Oh  the  international  scene,  we  do  not  see  how  breaking  the  U.S.  de- 
fense commitment  to  the  Eepublic  of  China  now  would  improve 
prospects  for  peace,  if  "normalization"  is  accepted  under  Peking's 
present  terms.  The  PEC  is  committed  to  the  "liberation  of  Taiwain." 
and  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  foresworn  the  use  of  force  to  this  end. 
In  fact,  during  our  visit  to  another  capital  we  were  told  that  the  PEC 
ambassador  there  had  hinted  such  force  would  be  used.  If  it  is,  we 
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believe  the  ROC  would  put  up  a  significant  fight  despite  the  over- 
whelming PRC  numerical  superiority. 

Any  such  conflict  would  of  course  have  tragic  consequences.  How 
wide-reaching  the  consequences  would  be  is  impossible  to  forecast. 
Among  the  factors  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  what  the  ROC,  if  shorn  of 
U.S.  nuclear  protection  and  faced  with  a  hostile  nuclear-armed  neigh- 
bor, would  do  with  its  own  capability  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Both  on  the  international  front  and  in  terms  of  comparative  PRC- 
ROC  size,  we  recognize  the  argument  that  the  United  States  should  not 
become  locked  into  a  position  of  being  the  only  major  power  backing 
the  ROC,  with  a  population  of  only  16  million,  one-fiftieth  of  the 
numbers  on  the  mainland.  It  is  uncomfortably  lonely  to  maintain  the 
only  large  power  Embassy  in  Taipei  when  most  other  nations,  includ- 
ing virtually  all  in  east  Asia  except  the  Republic  of  Korea,  have 
shifted  theirs  +o  Peking.  Nonetheless,  we  strongly  believe  the  United 
States  should  follow  the  course  which  is  right  for  it.  whether  or  not 
that  means  being  with  the  international  majority  at  the  moment. 

We  are  concerned  too  with  the  human  rights  argument.  There  have 
been  allegations  of  human  rights  violations  on  Taiwan  involving  per- 
haps several  thousand  persons.  TVe  suggest  that  perhaps  a  "normaliza- 
tion" under  which  the  PRC  takes  over  Taiwan  could  involve  human 
rights  violations  of  a  far  greater  number. 

We  are  glad  that  U.S.  policymakers  have  resisted  pressures  to  date 
for  a  quick  final  move  to  "normalization."  We  were  told  that  U.S. 
policy  is  not  to  "abandon"  or  "sacrifice"  Taiwan,  but  rather  to  achieve 
"normalization"  under  agreements  under  which  Taiwan  can  survive. 
In  commending  this  stance,  we  include  in  the  definition  of  survival  not 
only  the  physical  security  of  Taiwan's  population  but  also  relative 
political  and  economic  freedom  and  basic  human  rights. 

The  PRC  has  consistently  refused  to  commit  itself  against  using 
force  to  take  Taiwan  on  grounds  that  Taiwan  is  an  internal  part  of 
China,  and  therefore  is  not  a  matter  subject  to  obligation  to  any 
external  power.  Both  Chinese  sides  of  course  agree  on  this  concept  of 
"one  China"  with  Taiwan  being  a  part  of  that  China,  as  is  recognized 
jn  the  Shanghai  communique. 

However  under  the  one-China  concept  the  U.S.  relationships  with 
either  of  the  two  Chinese  sides  are  a  form  of  involvement  in  interna] 
Chinese  affairs.  The  question  is  whether  the  United  States  should  now 
drop  its  formal  ties  with  one  side,  a  proven  longtime  friend  and 
ally,  in  favor  of  such  ties  with  the  other  side,  which  until  relatively 
recently  has  not  been  inclined  toward  friendship  with  the  United 
States/ 

The  externa]  ramifications  of  \])o  ROC's  disappearance  from  the 
international  scene  as  a  sovereign  state,  which  presumably  could  take 
place  upon  derecognition  under  the  one  China  concept,  obviously 
would  iro  well  beyond  the  termination  of  the  defense  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  The  ROC,  for-  instance,  is  a  signatory  io  the  Nuclear 
Xon -Proliferation  Treaty,  which  the  PRC  is  not  The  ROC  received 
most  favored-nation  treatment  under  the  UJS.  trade  law.  which  does 
not  permit  such  itatus  for  the  PBCL  We  were  told  at  one  point  that 
agreements  would  become  invalidated  if  tin1  ROC  were  to 
|oa  tiding  with  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign  power. 


The  one-China  concept  notwithstanding,  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
now  two  Chinese  governments  in  existence,  each  effectively  controlling 
populations  and  territory.  And,  unfortunately,  we  know  of  no  solution 
to  the  "normalization"  issue  satisfactory  for  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  given  the  positions  of  the  two  governments.  The  so-called  Japa- 
nese solution,  under  which  Tokyo  recognized  Peking  and  derecognized 
Taiwan  while  continuing  trade  relations  there,  has  been  widely  adopted 
by  others  but  is  not  a  pattern  for  the  United  States  because  our  treaty 
relationship  provides  a  central  underpinning  for  Taiwan's  entire  se- 
curity. Japan  had  no  defense  treaty  with  the  ROC ;  and  in  fact,  her 
trade  with  Taiwan  has  benefited  from  the  stability  on  the  island  pro- 
moted by  continuation  of  the  U.S.  treaty.  The  German  solution — one 
nation,  two  separately  governed  areas — is  opposed  by  both  Chinese 
sides.  A  remaining  option  is  continuation  of  present  arrangements  for 
the  time  being  pending  a  Washington  review,  and,  hopefully,  re- 
thinking in  Peking  and  Taipei  as  well. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  ''normalization"  question  rather  lengthily 
because  of  its  prominence  both  in  Washington  and  in  Taipei.  We  had 
heard  before  our  departure  of  recent  urgings  from  some  elements  with- 
in the  Ford  administration  to  grant  full  recognition  to  Peking.  During: 
our  trip  we  learned  of  the  report  by  Senator  Mansfield,  following  his 
Peking  visit,  urging  that  the  United  States  "move  promptly"  toward 
establishing  full  diplomatic  relations.  Since  our  return,  we  have  been 
apprised  of  two  separate  congressional  findings,  based  on  visits  to 
Peking  and  Taipei,  which  tend  to  conclusions  similar  to  ours. 

Two  further  observations: 

First,  is  the  secrecy  with  which  China  policy  has  been  formulated 
in  Washing-ton  in  recent  years.  Whether  or  not  such  secrecy  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  instance  to  achieve  the  1972  opening  with  Peking,, 
its  continuation  now  may  become  counterproductive.  What  would  seem 
more  desirable  hereafter  is  not  another  "Xixon  shock."  but  sufficient 
advance  consultation  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  those  who  will  be 
affected.  At  present  it  appears  that  China  policy  is  kept  under  the 
hat  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  few  other  hats,  with  the  result  that 
operational  officers  here  and  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Taipei,  alcmr 
with  ROC  government  officials,  feel  they  are  in  the  dark  or  at  least 
uncertain  about  what  current  Washington  polic}7  considerations  are 
involving  them. 

We  believe  there  should  also  be  China  policy  consultations  with 
the  Congress,  both  because  of  the  general  importance  of  the  subject 
and  because  some  form  of  congressional  action  may  be  required  in  the 
future.  While  the  President  has  the  prerogative  of  extending  full 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Peking,  there  could  well  be  related  legisla- 
tion, ranging  from  special  trade  provisions  to  nuclear  fuel  agreements, 
needing  congressional  approval. 

Second,  is  the  continued  U.S.  snubbing  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
small  ways.  Although  the  Republic  of  China  is  a  fully  recognized  long- 
standing friend  and  treaty  ally  of  the  United  States,  President  Ford 
has  never  acceded  to  requests  from  the  ROC  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton to  see  him,  nor  has  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  Since  President 
Nixon  went  to  Peking  in  1972,  we  were  told,  no  American  cabinet-level 
officer  except  a  Commerce  Secretary  has  visited  Taipei  except  for  Vice 
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President  Rockefeller's  attendance  at  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  funeral  last 
year.  TVe  were  advised  that  Taiwan  has  in  effect  been  placed  off  limits 
to  visits  by  top  U.S.  defense  officers  such  as  the  Pacific  Commander  in 
Chief.  Whatever  signal  this  may  be  intended  to  convey  to  Peking,  the 
pattern  of  minor  insults  strikes  us  as  a  demeaning  and  unnecessary 
way  for  the  United  States  to  treat  an  ally. 

To  sum  up :  We  are  not  proposing  indefinite  continuation  of  the 
status  quo.  However,  we  do  urge  the  new  President  not  to  take  quick 
action  on  normalizing  relations  with  Peking,  but  to  review  the  situ- 
ation thoroughly  first  We  think  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  ex- 
tending full  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  PRC  at  this  time  on  Pe- 
king's terms  would  outweigh  any  advantages.  We  favor  a  removal  of 
past  secrecy  on  China  policymaking  and  advance  consultations  both 
with  the  Congress  and  with  the  ROC  and  others  who  will  be  affected. 
We  also  believe  that  as  long  as  the  Republic  of  China  is  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  treated  as  such  and  not  dealt 
with  shabbily. 

Economic  Situation 

Taiwan  today  is  an  economic  success  story  with  some  statistics  which 
must  be  the  envy  of  AYashington  planners.  Taiwan's  gross  national 
product  is  now  expected  to  climb  some  10  percent  this  year.  Her  foreign 
trade  is  running  in  surplus  and  is  expected  to  grow  30  percent  over 
1975.  Inflation  is  around  4  percent.  Unemployment  is  estimated  at  per- 
haps 3  percent. 

Evidences  of  bustling  business  abound  in  Taipei.  The  contrast  with 
the  lower  economic  level  in  Peking  was  particularly  apparent  to  Chair- 
man Morgan,  recalling  his  1973  visit  to  the  mainland.  With  ROC  offi- 
cials, a  current  concern  is  not  how  to  stoke  the  economy  but  rather  to 
keep  it  from  overheating. 

Since  World  War  II,  Taiwan,  a  densely  populated  island  of  more 

than  1G  million  people,  has  moved  from  a  low-income  agricultural 

economy  to  increasing  industrialization  and  aliluence.  U.S.  economic 

aid  ended  in  1005  after  totaling  $1.5  billion  over  the  years. 

While  :  t;i1  development  has  been  a  continuing  objective 

•rnmont.  and  Taiwan  is  now  self-sufficient  in  most 

wung  ever  more  to  the  manufacturing  sector, 

•  more  than  80  percent  of  its  exports.  The 

roip  -  is  moving  from  a  predominance  of  labor- 

mbly)    production  to  more  capital-  and 
■     (machinery,    petrochemical,    and    electronics) 

The  recenl  bional  economic  m  has  stimulated  an  ex- 

> billion  government  program  of  1<>  major  infrastructure  proj- 
to  further  hi  y  development  by  imrjrovin  ind's 

sportation,  communications,  and  power  facilities.  Foreigi 
ment,  technical  cooperation,  and  financing  are  being  encouraged.  Over- 
seas Chinese,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  have  been  the  largest 
inv< 

1  .s.  private  investment  of  about  a  hal  f  billion  dolls  rants  for 

sstment  in  Taiwan.  The  United  St 
:•  of  Taiwanese  goods  in  li>7:>    $1.8  billion — and 
tid  larg<  I  ter  to  the  island-  $1.6  billion.  In  addition  to 
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the  general  economic  situation,  members  of  the  mission  discussed  with 
Chinese  and  U.S.  officials  in  Taiwan  a  number  of  specific  projects 
and  trade  items  of  particular  interest  to  their  constituencies. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  role  of  past  U.S.  economic  assistance  in 
starting  Taiwan  down  the  path  of  self-help.  ROC  officials  recalled  our 
programs  with  gratitude  though  such  U.S.  aid  was  phased  out  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  Taiwan  is  turn  has  become  a  showcase  for  develop- 
ing countries,  with  the  EOC  itself  having  extended  technical  assistance 
to  around  50  nations. 

We  particularly  welcome  the  ROC's  stated  objective  of  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  people.  Per  capita  GNP  since  the  ROC  came  to 
Taiwan  has  climbed  from  about  $90  to  over  $700  a  year.  Furthermore, 
we  were  given  figures  indicating  that  the  benefits  of  development  were 
not  going  just  to  the  rich,  but  were  spread  in  a  way  that  has  narrowed 
the  income  gap  between  rich  and  poor  considerably  over  the  past 
decades.  Other  indicators  include  a  rise  in  Taiwan's  per  capita  daily 
calorie  intake  from  2,078  grams  in  1952  to  2,801  grams  in  1975,  and  an 
increase  in  the  average  lifespan  from  58  to  69.8  years  (U.S.  average 
7'2A  years). 

Taiwan's  attention  to  economic  growth  has  of  course  been  spurred 
by  the  ROC's  aim  of  promoting  national  strength  against  the  Com- 
munists. The  economic  climb  has  been  helped  by  the  security  ensuing 
from  the  mutual  defense  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  by  the  use 
of  free  enterprise  and  foreign  investments. 

At  the  same  time,  some  vulnerabilities  accompanying  Taiwan's 
dramatic  economic  rise  were  pointed  out  to  us,  aside  from  any  possibly 
adverse  political  development  in  the  future.  The  island  is  lacking  in 
natural  resources.  It  must  import  oil.  Its  economy  is  heavily  dependent 
on  foreign  trade,  whose  vicissitudes  can  be  hard  to  cope  with.  Its  labor 
costs  are  going  up.  With  its  entry  into  more  advanced  industries,  it  is 
likely  to  face  stiff  competition  from  abroad. 

Defense 

The  Republic  of  China  maintains  more  than  a  half  million  men 
under  arms.  It  has  more  than  2  million  in  reserves.  It  requires  uni- 
versal military  service.  It  devotes  about  half  of  the  national  budget  to 
defense. 

The  justification  for  such  a  large  military  establishment  lies  in  the 
continuation  of  the  state  of  hostilities,  albeit  at  a  low  level,  between 
the  ROC  and  the  PRC,  and  the  avowed  hope  of  the  ROC.  i 
officially  abandoned,  of  returning  to  the  mainland.  The  ROC  main- 
tains forces  on  the  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  the  ROC  could  do  with  :  vhat  lower  troop 

level.  There  is  no  evidence  now  of  any  li  'libious  force 

buildup  by  the  PEC  which  would  be  needed  to  mount  an  invasion  of 
Taiwan.   While   the   P-?C   can   mass   overwhelming  numbers,   it   is 
believed  that  the  ROC  forces  would  give  an  excellent  account  of  1 1 
selves  in  any  combat  between  the  two  sid< 

Of  major  importance  would  be  th  y  of  RO< 

s  to  interdict  a  c  ;  of  the  Taiwan  : 

needs  sufficiently  modern  equipment  to  match  thai  of  the  other 
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We  were  told  by  ROC  officials  that  they  particularly  need  air  defense 
and  antiblockade  missiles,  including  Harpoon  antiship  missiles  to 
update  the  armament  on  their  AVorld  War  II  destroyers  in  face  of 
Styx  missiles  mounted  on  PRC  destroyers. 

The  United  States  has  about  2,000  military  personnel  on  Taiwan. 
none  of  them  combat  forces.  U.S.  grant  military  assistance  to  the  ROC 
ended  in  1973.  A  relatively  modest  foreign  military  credit  sales  pro- 
gram— $35  million  this  year — continues.  The  principal  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  ROC's  military  security  lies  in  the  U.S.  commitment  under 
the  mutual  defense  treaty  to  defend  Taiwan  against  any  external 
attack  in  accord  with  U.S.  constitutional  processes. 

With  regard  to  nuclear  matters,  we  noted  to  ROC  officials  the  con- 
cern of  the  Congress  about  any  spread  of  atomic  weaponry.  We  told 
them  of  legislative  efforts  to  safeguard  against  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  ROC  has  a  half  dozen  nuclear  powerplants  under  construction 
or  planned,  to  meet  soaring  energy  demands.  The  reactors  and  the 
uranium  to  fuel  them  are  being  supplied  by  American  companies. 

The  ROC  has  ratified  the  Xon-Prol  if  e ration  Treaty,  and  its  nuclear 
facilities  are  Subject  to  international  inspection.  Recent  congressional 
testimony  stressed  U.S.  interest  in  confining  Taiwan's  nuclear  activi- 
ties to  peaceful  purposes.  We  were  pleased  to  receive  high-level  ROC 
assurances  in  Taipei  that  the  Republic  of  China  continues  to  abide  by 
1  Xon-Prol  if  eration  Treaty  and  has  no  intent  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons. 

Human  Rights 

We  raised  with  ROC  leaders  congressional  concern  over  allegations 
of  civil  rights  violations  by  foreign  governments,  particularly  as 
shown  in  hearings  in  the  International  Relations  Committee  and  in 
legislative  restrictions  on  U.S.  assistance  to  countries  committing  such 
violations.  We  noted  to  them  a  recent  account  of  an  Amnesty  Inter- 
national (AI)  report  stating  that  the  ROC  has  consistently  violated 
human  rights. 

Premier  Chiang  Ohing-kuo  initiated  a  discussion  of  the  human 
rights  question  during  our  meeting  with  him.  He  viewed  such  reports 
as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  libel  his  government  in  an  attempt  to  create 
an  erroneous  image  in  world  opinion.  He  said  the  ROC  is  a  demo  n  at  ic 
country,  governed  by  law,  which  carries  out  measures  involving  na- 
tional security  and  safeguards  the  people's  rights  and  interests  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  ROC  Government  has  announced  thai  any  critical 
case  involving  sedition  or  treason  with  obvious  intent  and  with  evi- 
dence of  criminal  action,  will  be  punished  fairly  and  openly  under  the 
law. 

ROC  officials  denied  holding  any  "political"  prisoners.  They  drew 

i  inbl  ion  bet  ween  "polil  ical"  act  i  vi( y  or  dissent  as  Such,  and  efforts 

to  overthrow  the  Government  or  aid  the  Chinese  Communists,  with 

whom  the  ROC  is  still  officially  at   war.  They  said  about   a  couple  of 

hundred  persons  are  charged  with  treason  or  sedition.  A  I  said  esti- 
mates of  those  imprisoned  for  political  reasons  ranged  from  400  to 

8.000.  We  Americans  may  visit  any  one  in  prison  under  such  cliai'ges, 

we  were  told.  A  I  was  accused  of  a  double  standard,  publicizin 

Stances  of  alleged   humai)  rights  violations  in   free  societies  which  are 
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struggling-  to  protect  their  lives  while  ignoring  millions  of  prisoners 
jailed  in  Communist  China,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia. 

rI  ne  mission  was  unable  under  its  schedule  to  visit  those  imprisoned 
on  Taiwan,  so  we  cannot  report  on  any  individual  cases.  We  do  not 
condone  any  violation  of  human  rights.  We  were  impressed,  however, 
by  the  offer  to  let  us  visit  the  prisoners,  and  by  the  awareness  of  the 
human  rights  question  at  high  levels.  We  also  were  told  by  experienced 
non- Chinese  observers  that  more  personal  freedom  is  allowed  on 
Taiwan  than  in  most  countries  of  the  area,  We  hope  a  balanced  view 
of  the  various  factors  will  be  taken  into  account  in  future  foreign 
judgments  about  human  rights  on  Taiwan. 


S0-S4U— 7ti- 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

Our  mission  arrived  in  the  Philippines  on  November  10  and  re- 
mained until  November  13.  A  briefing  by  Ambassador  William  H. 
Sullivan  and  his  country  team  at  the  American  Embassy  and  an  am- 
bassadorial reception  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Filipino  and 
American  guests  from  different  segments  of  the  community,  provided 
information  about  a  wide  range  of  current  concerns  in  Manila.  Our 
scheduled  appointments  with  Philippine  Government  leaders  included 
a  meeting  with  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  and  his  advisers. 
which  was  attended  in  part  by  the  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Tmelda  Marcos, 
and  discussions  at  the  National  Economic  Development  Authority 
with  the  Director  General,  Gerardo  Sicat.  and  his  assistants,  and  at 
Cam])  Airuinaldo  with  Secretary  of  Defense,  Juan  Ponce  Enrile.  and 
aides.  While  in  Manila  some  of  our  group  made  a  side  trip  to  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute  at  Eos  Banos,  where  we  were  briefed 
by  Dr.  \\le  C.  Brady,  the  director-general,  and  observed  some  of 
the  agricultural  experimental  work  there. 

On  November  12  the  mission  flew  to  the  Subic  Navy  Base,  which  we 
viewed  by  helicopter  and  on  the  ground,  and  where  we  were  briefed  by 
the  commander.  Rear  Adm.  T.  J.  Kilcline;  and  from  there  to  Clark 
Air  Base,  where  we  were  briefed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Freddie  E.  Poston,  com- 
mander of  the  13th  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Meetings  with  the  Philippines  Leadership 

Our  discussions  with  President  Marcos  dealt  with  both  interna- 
tional affairs  and  a  range  of  domestic  political,  economic,  and  security 
matters.  On  foreign  policy,  partly  because  the  then  current  visit  of 
Sri  Lanka's  Prime  Minister  to  Manila  gave  added  emphasis  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  received  added  appreciation  of  Marcos'  interest  in  Philippines 
leadership  in  Third  World  affairs. 

At  the  same  time,  from  the  President  and  others,  we  gained  an  im- 
pression of  an  abiding  Philippine  feeling  of  friendship  and  closeness 
to  the  United  States,  almost  a  family-type  relationship  to  the  former 
colonial  power,  some  anti-American  public  rhetoric  notwithstanding. 
Many  Filipinos  have  visited  the  I  'nited  States,  have  si  ndied  here,  have 
relatives  here,  or  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  two  na 
tions  are  bound  by  a  L951  mutual  defense  treaty  and  military  bases 
and  assist  ance  agreement  s.  We  have  extensive  t  rade. 

We  did  not   hear  of  any  intent   to  oust  the  United  State-  from  its 
Subie  and  Clark  base-  in  the  Philippines.  We  were  given  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  negotiations  on  the  bases,  though  nearly  com 
pleted,  would  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  until  after  President-elect 

(  'alter  took  office. 

Nor  were  we  apprised  of  any  intent  by  the  Philippines  to  alter  its 
basic    defense    alliance    relationship    with    the    United    Stale-.    Manila 

(12) 
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has  established  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  and  also  has 
them  with  Moscow,  but  is  wary  of  political  activities  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Friendly  relations  now  exist  with  Japan:  however,  memories 
of  Japan's  World  War  II  invasion  are  still  with  older  segments  of 
the  population,  and  Japan  does  not  offer  a  nuclear  umbrella. 

Currently,  there  is  a  territorial  dispute  among  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  Vietnam  concerning  the  Spratly  Islands,  an  area  of  po- 
tential oil  production.  We  were  told  that  the  matter  is  being  dealt 
with  through  negotiations.  Hanoi  was  not  regarded  by  the  Philippines 
leadership  as  a  threat  at  this  time,  although  this  was  not  ruled  out 
as  a  possibility  some  years  hence. 

The  Philippine  leaders  gave  a  favorable  portrayal  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAX).  of  which  their  country 
is  a  member.  They  specifically  mentioned  a  complementary  economic 
relationship  under  ASEAX  under  which  the  ASEAX  members  were 
assigned  different  development  projects  whose  output  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  other  members,  instead  of  having  competitive  projects. 
We  were  told  that  the  ASEAX  members  face  insurgencies  and  the 
best  instrument  to  apply  against  such  insurgencies  is  economic 
development. 

Marcos  spoke  vigorously  about  current  trade  problems  with  the 
United  States.  Foreign  trade  is  a  large  element  in  the  Philippine 
economy.  United  States-Philippines  trade  totaled  some  $1.4  billion 
last  year,  and  U.S.  private  investment  there  exceeds  $1  billion.  Sugar 
and  lumber  are  major  items  in  Philippine  sales  to  the  United  States. 
Philippine  purchases  include  significant  amounts  of  U.S.  machinery 
and  agricultural  products. 

Marcos  said  certain  Philippine  products  were  subject  to  inequitable 
tariff  treatment  by  the  United  States.  He  said  Philippine  coconut 
oil  faces  a  1-cent-a-pound  U.S.  tariff  while  palm  oil  and  other 
vegetable  oils  from  other  countries  enter  the  United  States  free.  He 
stated  Philippine  mahogany  a]so  suffers  discriminatory  treatment. 
and  that  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  tariff  on  sugar  has  prejudiced  the 
Philippines  sugar  industry.  From  the  U.S.  side,  we  were  told  that  in 
event  of  negotiations  on  these  issues,  the  United  States  intends  to  press 
for  equivalent  economic  concessions. 

President  Marcos  discussed  with  us  in  some  detail  the  interna] 
situation  in  regard  to  insurgencies  and  martial  law.  There  are  two 
currently  active  insurgencies:  The  Maoist-Communist  New  People's 
Army  (XPA),  most  active  in  northern  Luzon  but  recently  expanded 
into  the  southern  Philippine.-:  and  the  Muslim  insurgency  in  .Min- 
danao and  the  Suln  Archipelago,  principally  the  Moro  National 
Liberation  Front  (MXLF).  Government  officials  estimated  XPA 
strength  at  700  in  the  north  and  GOO  in  the  south,  and  the  MNLF  ai 
l.ooo  cadre  and  0,000  followers.  Marcos  declared  martial  law  through- 
out,the  Philippines  in  1972,  referring  to  "a  full  scale  armed  insur- 
rection and  rebellion"  by  the  XPA,  "an  Insurrectionary  force."  He 
announced  at  the  same  time  his  intent  to  proceed  with  varous  internal 
reform  and  development  programs.  Marcos  gave  an  accounl  of  gov- 
ernment programs  to  help  Muslims  in  Mindanao,  Suln,  Basilian,  and 
Tawi-Tawi.  lie  cited  scholarships  for  .Muslim  students,  appointments 
of  Muslim  leaders,  including  former  rebels,  to  government  positions: 
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land  reform,  funding  for  development  programs  and  rehabilitation 
of  road-,  schools,  and  mosques.  He  said  that  as  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
some  26^500  former  rebels  have  joined  the  government*  Although  a 
new  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1973,  martial  law  remains  in  effect 
V  series  of  referendums,  the  hit  est  last  October,  were  officially  reported 
as  supporting  government  position-  including  the  continuation  of 
martial  law. 

Marcos  said  martial  law  had  been  necessary  to  end  a  chaotic  state  of 
affairs.  I  Ee  and  other  officials  stressed  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  Muslim  areas  as  well  as  military  action  against  insurgents.  He 
spoke  of  a  visit  by  Mrs.  Marco-  to  Libya  in  terms  of  gaining  Libyan 
economic  assistance  for  such  development  in  place  of  Libyan  support 
of  the  rebellion. 

Human  Rights 

In  Manila  as  we  had  in  Taipei,  the  mission  spoke  to  the  leadership 
about  congressional  concern  for  human  rights.  A  report  by  a  two-man 
Amnesty  International  team  issued  last  July  said  there  was  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Philippines  in- 
cluding torture,  cruelty  during  interrogation,  indefinite  detentions 
without  trial  on  the  issues,  and  other  flagrant  violations. 

The  Philippine  officials  said  that  while  Al  speaks  of  political  de- 
tainees, of  the  thousands  who  remain  under  military  arrest  the  great 
majority  are  criminals  and  a  small  portion  are  hardcore  Communists. 
The  1<>7  prisoners  interviewed  by  AT  were  all  Communists  and  persons 
who  had  raped  and  killed  and  committed  other  crimes,  we  were  told. 
Some  torture  by  military  captors  was  admitted,  such  a-  soldiers  whose 
Families  had  suffered  from  atrocities,  but  this  was  said  to  be  against 
the  government  policy.  Extended  detention  of  guerrillas  without 
habeas  corpus  was  explained  on  grounds  that  the  terrorists  can  he  very 
difficult  to  rapture  again  after  being  set  free. 

Although  various  others  have  visited  the  prisoner  detention  centers, 
«>ur  limited  time  did  not  permit  and  we  do  not  have  direct  evidence  of 
their  circumstances,  We  did  receive  some  independent  estimates  that 
mosl  Filipinos  prefer  the  martial  law  regime  to  the  chaotic  democracy 
of  the  past  years.  Nonetheless  we  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  continu- 
ing congressional  interest  in  human  rights  and  a  desire  for  movement 
in  the  Philippines  toward  democratic  constitut  ionalism.  While  martial 
law  may  have  been  needed  to  restore  order  in  1J)7*J,  we  think  the  time 
hat  come  for  steps  toward  its  removal. 

Econoaj  eg  Situation 

The  general  picture  we  received  of  the  Philippine  economy  was  one 
of  transition  ;is  the  country  continues  to  move  from  a  traditional. 
iigrarian-based,  underdeveloped  setting  into  a  more  technological  ad 
vanced  society.  The  population  is  poor  by  I.S.  standards.  An  esl  [mated 
one-third  of  the  people  are  undernourished.  However,  the  gross  ua 
tional  product  lias  been  increasing  substantially,  with  per  capita  GNP 
currently  around  $375  annually,  up   from  $234   in    L9?2.  A  7  percent 
GNP  growth  rate  is  officially  targeted  for  1976,  although  actual  per 
formance  may  be  somewhat  lower. 
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Population  growth  has  put  pressure  on  the  country's  resources.  The 
Philippine  population  has  doubled  from  approximately  20  million  in 
1946  to  4o  million.  At  current  growth  rates  it  may  nearly  double  again 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  director  general  of  the  National  Economic  Development  Au- 
thority, Gerardo  Sicat,  outlined  steps  for  progress  under  present  and 
future  development  plans.  He  spoke  of  the  advances  in  land  reform 
and  food  production,  in  electrification,  in  business  and  development 
investment,  in  tax  collections,  and  in  social  development  and  family 
planning.  Overall,  he  cited  the  broad  objective  of  raising  the  living 
standards  of  the  common  Filipino,  with  the  benefits  of  development 
to  be  spread  more  among  the  population  at  large. 

We  were  encouraged  by  information  concerning  the  increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  in  the  Philippines,  a  predominantly  Cath- 
olic country.  The  population  growth  rate  has  slowed  from  3.01  percent 
in  1970  to  around  2.67  percent  today.  The  government's  family  plan- 
ning program  has  been  noncompulsory  and  low  key,  with  emphasis  on 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  rather  than  on  the  reduction  of 
population  growth  as  such. 

Philippine  officials  expressed  appreciation  for  U.S.  economic  aid. 
They  and  AID  officers  both  stated  that  U.S.  assistance  is  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  general  Philippine  development  planning  and  is  in 
accord  with  the  New  Directions  aid  policy  in  congressional  legisla- 
tion stressing  improvement  for  the  poor  majority.  U.S.  economic 
assistance  programed  for  the  Philippines  in  fiscal  1977  includes  $36 
million  in  loan  aid,  $8  million  in  grants,  and  $30  million  in  Food-for- 
Peace  shipments.  We  were  pleased  to  be  advised  also  that,  in  this 
natural  disaster-prone  country,  the  buildings  constructed  in  line  with 
California  seismic-resistant  standards  had  been  the  most  successfid  in 
withstanding  earthquake  shocks. 

We  obtained  from  nonofficial  as  well  as  official  sources  some  opti- 
mistic predictions  about  the  future  of  the  Philippine  economy  not- 
withstanding obvious  difficulties  which  lie  ahead.  We  hope  that  as  the 
econonry  advances  a  strong  effort  will  be  maintained  to  improve  life  for 
the  poor  majority  of  the  population.  Although  we  did  not  take  ex- 
tended trips  through  the  countryside,  we  were  struck  by  the  gap  which 
seems  to  exist  today  between  the  relatively  few  rich  and  the  many 
poor.  We  welcome  the  Philippine's  official  development  goal  of  "more 
equitable  income  distribution"  in  the  course  of  "improving  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  greater  mass  of  the  population." 

U.S.  Bases 

Our  briefing  with  Rear  Acini.  T.  J.  Kilcline,  Commander  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Subic  Bay  and  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  in  the  Philippines,  was*  classified.  However,  a  look  at  the  nat- 
ural contour  of  Subic  Bay.  at  the  U.S.  Naval  logistical  facilities  there. 
and  at  a  map  of  the  Pacific  will  convey  readily  the  importance  to  U.S. 
defense  strategy  of  the  American  naval  base  at  this  extensive — 62,000 
acre — facility  50  miles  west-northwest  of  Manila.  Nine  major  U.S. 
naval  commands  are  headquartered  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Subic1 
Bay,  some  6,000  U.S.  military  personnel  are  stationed  there,  and  sonic 
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26.000  Filipino  nationals  work  there.  Of  particular  importance  an4 
the  ship  repair  and  supply  facilities  currently  servicing  about  LOO 
ships  per  month.  The  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station  at  Cubi  Point  on  Subic 
Hay  is  the  primary  support  base  for  U.S.  7th  Fleet  aircraft  car- 
riers in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  its  airfield  is  used  by  squadrons  when 
carriers  are  in  port  or  in  adjacent  waters. 

Despite  expectations  of  a  cutback  in  the  activities  at  the  Subic  Bay 
base  following  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  its  use  has  continued  at  a 
high  rate.  More  than  70,000  Vietnamese  refugees  passed  through  Subic 
Bay  following  the  collapse  of  South  Vietnam.  Subic  played  a  key  role 
in  quick  U.S.  military  reaction  time  in  the  Mayagm  z  a  Hair.  The  Cubi 
Air  Station  workload  has  increased  in  recent  times. 

We  were  told  that  the  shipyard  at  Subic  i>  still  operating  around 
the  clock  at  95  percent  capacity.  The  ship  repair  complex  is  equipped 
to  perform  the  same  tasks  as  naval  shipyards  in  the  United  States.  Its 
skilled  Filipino  workforce  cost-  about  $23  a  man  day.  counting  over- 
head, compared  to  some  $200  a  day  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
personnel  turnover  rate  runs  around  %  percent  as  against  the  20  to  60 
percent  found  at  major  U.S.  shipyards. 

A  striking  illustration  of  Subic  Bay's  support  value  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  Southeast  and  South  Asia  can  be 
given  in  terms  of  sailing  time.  Subic  is  6,900  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  4,800  miles  from  Pearl  Harbor.  Support  ship  sailing  time  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  Subic  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  2ty  weeks 
required  from  Hawaii.  Subic  is  much  closer  to  Japan  than  is  Pearl 
Harbor. 

We  asked  what  suitable  replacement  might  be  available  if  the 
United  States  were  to  abandon  the  Subic  Naval  Base,  aside  from  the 
huge  expense  of  relocating  the  facilities.  We  were  advised  that  moving 
to  Guam  would  involve  billions  of  dollars,  deprive  us  of  a  highly  pro- 
ficient and  skilled  Filipino  workforce,  and  lengthen  sailing  time  to  tie- 
crucial  straits  of  South  Asia  by  about  double  the  4  days  required  from 
Subic.  Certain  physically  possible  locations  in  foreign  countries 
seemed  politically  out  of  the  <\uv>i  ion. 

At  Clark  Air  Base,  a  short  helicopter  hop  from  Subic.  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  major  mission  of  (lark  was  similar  and  complementary 
to  that  of  the  Subic  base.  While  (larlc  i<  home  for  the  8d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  and  its  F-4K's.  the  prime  function  i>  as  a  U.S.  air  logis- 
tics hub  for  the  Southwest  Pacific.  It  is  an  aerial  port  through  which 
supplies,  aircraft,  and  men  flow,  from  which  activities  supportive  of 
I  he  fleet  can  be  mounted,  and  at  which  important  link's  of  (he  defense 
communical  ions  team  for  t  he  Western  Pacific  converge. 

Clark  Base  also  provide-  the  only  location  now  available  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Western  Pacific  with  enough  area  for  realistic  air 

combat  training.  The  Crow  Valley  gunnery  range  at  ("lark  has  been 
developed  to  give  U.S.   Air  Force.   Navv.  and   .Marine  tactical  Combat 

aircrews  simulated  battle  condition-.  The  value  of  such  training  is 
greatest  for  airmen  without  previous  combat  experience,  we  were  told, 
because  casualties  among  aircrews  in  wartime  tun  highest  during  their 
first  8  to  In  missions,  A  growing  proportion  of  U.S.  airmen  have  no 
coml  at  experience. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Freddie  L.  Poston,  the  13th  Air  Force  commander,  and 
his  staff  briefed  us  on  a  classified  basis  on  the  activities  at  Clark  and 
on  the  role  of  the  base  in  America's  forward  defense  strategy.  We  also 
discussed  relationships  with  the  Filipinos  and  their  view  of  the  base. 

With  negotiations  for  a  new  agreement  with  the  Philippines  on  the 
Subic  and  Clark  bases  still  uncompleted,  we  believe  it  inappropriate 
to  relate  publicly  at  this  time  the  views  expressed  by  the  base  com- 
manders. We  did  receive  the  opinion  that  the  U.S.  military  felt  their 
positions  had  been  taken  into  account  accurately  by  the  American 
side  in  the  negotiations.  From  Philippine  leaders,  we  judged  that 
despite  hard  bargaining  they  did  not  want  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw and  that  they  expected  negotiations  would  be  concluded  after 
President  Carter's  assumption  of  office. 

In  our  view,  no  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  Philippine  bases  should  bo 
undertaken  without  a  thorough  re-evaluation  of  America's  security 
strategy  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia;  for  loss  of  the  bases  would  impair 
U.S.  defense  capability  from  Korea  in  the  Northwest  Pacific  down  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  west  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  mission  believes  that  the  United  States  should  stay  at  Subic 
and  Clark.  The  shrinkage  of  the  U.S.  military  capability  in  the  Pacific 
and  Asia  has  proceeded  about  as  far  as  it  safely  can  under  present 
circumstances.  U.S.  forces  in  the  area  are  now  some  30  percent  below 
what  they  were  before  the  Vietnam  buildup.  Yet,  U.S.  treaty  and 
power  balance  responsibilities  remain  large,  and  the  Soviets  have  been 
increasing  their  presence  in  areas  ranging  from  the  Southwest  Pacific 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  general  purpose  of  our  forward  base  system  is  to  deter  war 
and  protect  America's  security  and  that  of  our  allies.  Subic  and  Clark 
are  major  links  in  the  chain.  They  also  enhance  U.S.  ability  to  respond 
with  conventional  forces  to  developments  from  the  South  China  Sea  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  They  help  to  insure  Southeast  Asian  sealanes 
through  which  pass  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  other  vital  materials.  We 
think  continuation  of  the  bases  is  needed  both  in  the  direct  self-interest 
of  the  United  States  and  in  maintaining  credibility  with  our  defense 
partners. 

International  Rice  Research  Institute 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  11  a  portion  of  the  mission  motored 
to  Los  Banos,  about  40  miles  southeast  of  Manila,  the  site,  of  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute.  It  received  a  briefing  from  Dr.  Nyle 
C.  Brady,  the  director-general  of  IRRI.  and  inspected  some  of  the 
facilities. 

IRRI  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  t\\o  approximately  1  dozen  inter- 
national agricultural  research  centers  around  the  world  devoted  to 
increasing  farm  production  in  developing  countries.  IRRI  was  the 
developer  of  the  IR8  "miracle"  rice  a  decade  ago  which  began  a  wave 
of  improved  rice  plantings  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  Tts  buildings 
and  lands  are  adjacent  to  those  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

While  Filipino  farmers  benefit  from  proximity  to  the  new  materials 
and  methods  emanating  from  the  center,  TRRTs  focus  is  much  broader. 
Its  small  scientific  staff  is  multinational,  and  its  impact  reaches  the 
Third  World's  major  rice  growing  areas  through  network  systems.  It 
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has  scientists  working  on  rice  improvement  in  such  countries  as  Bang- 
ladesh, Egypt,  India.  Sri  Lanka,  and  Thailand.  An  IRRI-aided 
project  was  underway  in  a  part  of  Indonesia  visited  by  the  mission. 

Idie  IRRI  briefing  demonstrated  to  us  the  need  for  continuing  re- 
search, just  to  stay  ahead  of  natural  evolutions  of  plant  diseases  and 
-.  plus  a  number  of  possibilities  for  significant  improvements  in 
yields  from  new  nee  varieties  which  can  withstand  adverse  environ- 
ments, from  multiple  cropping  and  from  various  other  techniques. 
We  were  told  that  around  three-quarters  of  the  rice  farmers  in  devel- 
oping countries  have  yet  to  adopt  the  more  advanced  rice  varieties  and 
technology,  not  so  much  because  of  farmers'  conservatism  as  because 
the  new  developments  are  not  applicable  to  their  farming  condition.-. 
We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  IRRI  is  increasing  its  emphasis  on  im- 
provements designed  to  reach  these  >inall  farm-  which  comprise  the 
majority  in  developing  countries. 

IRIMV  current  budget  is  $9  million,  up  from  $8  million  in  li>7."'. 
Funding  is  through  the  Consultative  Group  on  International  Agricul- 
tural Research,  composed  of  contributing  governments,  international 
organizations,  and  private  foundations.  The  U.S.  contribution,  by 
AID,  is  $2.15  million  for  1976. 


INDONESIA 

The  mission  arrived  in  Indonesia  Saturday,  November  13,  and  after 
an  overnight  rest  stop  at  Bali  proceeded  to  Jakarta  for  its  meetings 
with  Indonesian  Government  leaders.  A  briefing  by  the  AmericanAm- 
bassador,  David  D.  Newsom,  and  his  country  team  preceded  the  official 
appointments.  A  reception  at  the  Ambassador's  residence  also  gave  the 
mission  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  various  persons  prominent  in 
governmental,  academic,  journalistic,  economic,  and  business  affairs  in 
the  Indonesian  capital,  prior  to  its  departure  from  Indonesia,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

The  mission's  official  appointments  were  with  President  Suharto; 
Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik,  Minister  of  State  Widjojo  Nitisastro, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Planning  Board ;  and  as  a  group  with  Id- 
ham  Chalid,  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  and  Chairman  of  the  People's 
Consultative  Congress,  and  Parliamentary  Vice  Chairmen  Domo  Pra- 
noto  and  Mohammed  Isnaeni. 

Governmental  Situation 

Indonesia  is  the  world's  fifth  most  populous  country  (est.  135  mil- 
lion). It  is  important  internationally  because  of  its  size  and  strategic 
location,  its  leadership  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  developing  world, 
and  its  large  supplies  of  oil  and  other  materials.  U.S.  investors  have 
put  nearly  $3  billion  into  developing  Indonesian  oil  and  hard  mineral 
resources. 

Our  discussion  with  President  Suharto  covered  governmental,  inter- 
national, and  economic  affairs.  He  described  the  governmental 
situation,  in  which  increasing  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  elec- 
tions which  are  to  be  held  next  May. 

Indonesia  is  a  republic  operating  under  a  1945  constitution  which 
provides  for  a  strong  Presidency  roughly  comparable  to  that  of 
France's  Fifth  Republic.  The  unicameral  Parliament  is  composed  of 
360  elected  and  100  Government-appointed  Members  and  enjoys  only 
limited  legislative  powers,  though  its  sessions  have  provided  a  forum 
for  some  significant  debates  which  have  influenced  government  actions. 

The  constitution  also  provides  for  a  People's  Consultative  Assembly 
as  the  highest  authority  of  the  state.  This  Assembly,  which  must  meet 
at  least  once  every  5  years,  is  composed  half  of  Members  of  Parliament 
and  half  of  appointed  Members.  It  elects  the  President  for  a  5-year 
term  and  decrees  broad  national  policy  guidelines  for  that  period. 

A  campaign  atmosphere  was  evident  to  us  in  talking  with  Indonesian 
officials  about  the  domestic  political  situation.  The  May  1977  elections 
are  for  membership  in  the  National  Parliament  and  Provincial  assem- 
blies. The  People's  Consultative  Assembly,  which  transferred  the 
Presidential  office  from  Sukarno  to  Suharto  a  decade  ago,  is  due  to 
meet  in  1978  to  choose  the  next  President. 
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Independent  observers  told  us  they  expect  the  Government-sup- 
ported party,  Golkar,  to  run  well  in  the  1977  parliamentary  elections 
as  it  did  in  gaining  GO  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  last  elections 
in  1971  and  that  President  Suharto  would  likely  win  another  term 
in  the  indirect  1978  elections  if  he  runs. 

Suharto  spoke  to  us  of  the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  May 
elections.  He  portrayed  them  within  the  framework  of  adherence  to 
the  constitution.  He  said  the  constitution  upholds  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  gives  the  power  to  the  people,  under  the  principles  of  Panca 
Shila  (belief  in  one  God,  humanitarianism,  nationalism,  democracy, 
and  social  justice). 

International  Relations 

From  the  U.S.  strategic  view,  Indonesia's  3,000-mile,  13,500-island 
archipelago  lies  along  the  sealanes  that  link  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  The  passageways  are  not  only  important  to  the  United  States, 
hut  also  are  a  lifeline  for  America's  allies  Japan  and  Australia  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe. 

In  the  view  of  Indonesia's  rulers,  the  best  course  is  nonalinement 
militarily  with  any  of  the  superpowers  interested  in  the  area.  Indo- 
nesia frequently  disagrees  with  U.S.  policies  in  international  forums, 
but  it  has  favored  a  cooperative  approach  with  America  and  other 
oped  countries.  Indonesia   is  on?  of  the  leaders  of  the  Third 
World.  In  its  regional  area,  we  were  told,  Indonesia  wants  stability. 
It  is  headquarters  for  and  works  closely  with  the  Association  of  South- 
ns   (ASEAN),  composed  of  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
tnd,  Singapore,  and  Malaysia,  an  organization  focusing 
on  regional  economic  cooperation  rather  than  defense  ties. 

Communii  ver  in   South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  has 

ncern  to  Indonesian  lenders  about  a  potential  security  threat, 
the  Communists  as  tryingfto  promote  sir  Hand, 

m   Indonesia,  with  remnants  of  the 
tn  Communist  Party  and  some  other  dissident 

•  activities.  The  Suharto  ment 

he  wake  of  the  fall  of  Indochina 

Itary  equip- 

itured  U.S.  arms  ma 

^t  the  United  States 

nee  to  Vietnam,  for  that  would 
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Indonesia's   military  establishment  is  relatively  mode 
about  :  men  including  national  police — and  is  designed  pri- 

marily for  internal  security.  US.  military  assistance  to  Indonesia  this 
amed  at  about  $15  million  in  grants,  $28  million  in  sales 
credit  The  [ndon<  sians  told  u 

rani  aid  were  cut  oil',  funds  would  be  taken  from  Indonesian  eco- 
nomic development  programs  to  buy  the  needed  ar 
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ulation  is  among  the  world's  poorest.  While  it  accounts  for  5  percent 
of  OPEC's  petroleum  production,  it  has  about  50  percent  of  OPEC's 
population. 

Much  of  the  population  lives  in  deep  poverty  in  the  countryside, 
landless  or  farming  an  acre  or  two,  insufficiently  emplo}Ted  in  any 
other  occupation.  Uncut  hardwood  forests  and  large  deposits  of  nat- 
ural gas,  coal,  nickel,  bauxite,  tin,  and  copper  are  at  hand,  but  their 
exploitation  is  hampered  by  lack  of  highways,  ports,  power  stations, 
and  other  economic  infrastructure.  Businessmen  complain  of  bureau- 
cratic redtape  and  corruption,  and  the  Government  oil  giant,  Per- 
tamina,  became  overextended  in  development  schemes  and  caused  a 
fiscal  crisis. 

Indonesians  we  met.  from  the  President  down,  placed  top  priority 
on  improving  the  nation's  economy.  The  Minister  of  State  for  Coor- 
dinating the  Economy,  Finance,  and  Industry,  Widjojo  Nitisastro, 
who  heads  the  Government's  economic  planning  and  development,  and 
whose  credentials  include  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  economics 
from  a  leading  American  university,  is  highly  regarded  as  an  effective 
technocrat. 

The  stated  goals  of  Indonesia's  current  5 -year  plan  are  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  all  of  its  people  and  to  lay  a  strong  foundation  for 
the  next  stage  of  the  country's  development.  It  stresses  increasing 
employment,  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  development, 
regional  growth,  health,  and  education.  Widjojo,  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  U.S.  economic  assistance,  and  U.S.  AID  officials  agreed  that 
Indonesia's  development  goals  and  Congress  "new  directions''  aid 
policy  are  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  each  other.  We  also  are 
a  warn  of  Dossibilities  for  frictions  which  could  arise  in  the  execution 
of  "new  directions"  programs,  and  hope  that  officials  of  both  countries 
will  seek  to  keep  them  to  a  minimum. 

The  AID  program  for  this  year  of  about  $56  million  focuses  mainly 
on  agriculture  and  rural  development  projects.  AID  assistance  is  also 
being;  extended  in  the  education,  population  planning,  and  health 
fields.  Indonesia  has  an  expanding  family  planning  program  which  we 
were  told  is  showing  some  success.  Other  U.S.  assistance  includes  $80 
million  in  f  ood-f  or-peace  wheat  and  rice. 

Indonesia  under  Suharto  has  sought  to  curb  its  former  runaway 
inflation,  bring  its  external  debt  under  control  with  international 
assistance,  and  encourage  foreign  investment.  While  most  of  t1 
billion  in  U.S.  business  investment  since  World  War  II  has  been  in 
oil,  other  ventures  involving  heavy  capital  expenditure  include  Free- 
port  Mineral's  copper  mine  in  Irian  Java  and  International  Nickel's 
mine  in  Sulawesi.  The  investment  climate  has  been  impaired  by  the 
Government's  high-pressure  renegotiation  of  oil  contracts  to  inci 
the  Government  take  by  some  $600  million. 

The  large  flow  of  investment  and  trade  ($3  billion  in  1975)  between 
the  United  States  and  Indonesia  is  a  source  of  some  friction  as  well  as 
mutual  benefit.  The  oil  contract  renegotiations  are  one  example.  We 
were  exposed  at  a  high  level  to  an  Indonesian  view  as  to  why 
oil  companies  should  not  be  "keeping  these  high  profits"  but  si 
give  more  to  the  Jakarta  government.  We  in  turn  heard  some 
business  complaints  about  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  Ind< 
Trade  barriers  are  another  example.  For  i  point  we 
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asked  why  Indonesia  maintains  prohibitive  tariffs  against  American 
citrus  fruit  while  at  the  same  time  engaging  in  a  large  natural  gas  sale 
to  southern  California,  but  we  received  no  reply  satisfactory  to  us. 
The  Indonesians  felt  they  wore  unjustly  discriminated  against  un- 
der the  new  U.S.  trade  law  which  prohibits  the  extension  of  the  U.S. 
generalized  system  of  preferences  to  OPEC  countries.  Indonesia  did 
not  take  part  in  the  Arab  oil  embargo  against  the  United  States  but 
continued  to  sell  to  us  during  the  crisis.  (Additionally,  Indonesia's 
low-sulfur  oil  causes  less  pollution  as  does  its  natural  gas  for  Cali- 
fornia.) We  replied  that  Congress  may  be  reviewing  the  OSP  situa- 
tion generally  next  year,  possibly  with  a  view  to  repealing  GSP 
altogether  on  grounds  that  it  encourages  those  receiving  it  to  oppose 
tariff  reductions  for  others. 

Humax  Rights 

We  raised  in  Jakarta,  as  we  had  in  previous  stops  in  our  tour,  the 
question  of  human  rights  in  the  context  of  congressional  legislation 
and  continuing  concern  about  alleged  violations  against  people  in 
countries  receiving  American  aid.  The  bulk  of  Indonesia's  political 
pri^onei-s  were  arrested  after  the  Communists  attempted  a  coup  in 
1965.  We  were  given  figures  to  the  effect  that  600,000  persons  suspected 
of  involvement  in  Communist  subversion  were  originally  arrested,  of 
whom  about  30,000  remain  in  detention  including  13,000  who  live  on 
farms  on  the  island  of  Burn  under  light  guard. 

The  government  on  December  1  announced  release  of  2,500  of  the 
30.000  and  a  timetable  for  further  releases  at  the  rate  of  10.000  a  year, 
except  for  up  to  1,800  intended  to  be  given  trials.  We  also  have  been 
informed  that  of  a  group  of  58  persons  arrested  for  suspected  involve- 
ment with  the  anti-Tanaka  riots  in  Jakarta  in  1974,  all  have  been  re- 
leased except  for  three  who  were  tried  and  sentenced,  of  whom  two 
have  been  released  pending  appeal. 

An  Indonesian  leader  told  us  the  criticism  of  his  country  on  grounds 
of  alleged  human  rights  violations  was  Communist  inspired,  and  that 
releasing  insurgents  risks  their  staging  another  overthrow  attempt. 
The  American  Embassy  said  it  had  been  unable  to  substantiate  allega- 
tions of  torture  on  RuTO  Island,  and  found  no  consistent  pattern  of 
human  rights  violations  elsewhere.  Foreign  newsmen  and  photog- 
raphers have  visited  Burn,  and  interested  Congressmen  presumably 
mar  too. 

We  also  have  had  testimony  alleging  human  rights  violations  in 
Indonesia  presented  to  the  International  Organizations  Subcommit- 
nd  comment  on  this  subject  offered  in  his  government's  defense 
by  Foreign  Minister  Malik.  We  do  not  claim  to  know  the  facts  of 
specific  cases;  but  we  have  been  concerned  about  the  continued  deten- 
tion of  persons  without  trial,  and  we  regard  the  December  1  announce- 
ni'i  -  nil'icant  stop  in  the  light  direction. 


AUSTRALIA 

The  mission  arrived  in  Canberra  the  evening  of  November  16.  On 
the  following  day  it  received  a  briefing  from  Ambassador  James  W. 
Hargrove  and  his  country  team,  motored  to  the  Tralee  Sheep  Station 
for  a  demonstration  at  this  farm  outside  the  Australian  capital,  and 
attended  a  reception  at  the  Ambassador's  residence  to  which  a  number 
of  prominent  Australian  Government  and  political  figures  were 
invited. 

On  November  18  the  mission  met  with  Government  leaders,  went  to 
a  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended  a  working  lunch 
hosted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  hosted  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Senate 
President  at  Kings  Hall  in  Parliament  House.  Discussions  were  held 
with  Prime  Minister  J.  Malcom  Fraser;  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Andrew  S.  Peacock ;  the  Minister  of  Defense,  D.  James  Kil- 
len;  and  Treasurer  Phillip  R.  Lynch. 

We  felt  it  also  was  important  to  obtain  the  views  of  opposition 
leaders.  Under  Australia's  parliamentary  system,  the  political  party 
or  coalition  of  parties  which  wins  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  holds  control  of  the  Government.  The  majority 
party  leader  is  Prime  Minister,  and  he  and  members  of  the  cabinet 
must  be  elected  Members  of  Parliament.  The  opposition  party  mean- 
while maintains  a  shadow  leadership.  We  had  an  extended  discussion 
with  E.  Gough  Whitlam,  leader  of  the  opposition  Australian  Labor 
Party,  who  was  Prime  Minister  until  his  replacement  by  Fraser  in 
November  1975. 

On  November  19  the  mission  proceeded  to  Sydney  for  a  look  at 
Australia's  largest  city  and  its  most  important  port.  We  met  promi- 
nent persons  from  Sydney  at  a  reception  hosted  by  Consul  General 
John  R.  Davis. 

United  States-Australian  Political  and  Security  Relations 

The  sweeping  victory  of  Frasers  Liberal/Country  Party  coalition 
in  last  December's  Australian  Federal  elections  brought  a  pro-Lniited 
States  shift  in  Australian  foreign  policy.  Australia  has  been  a  long- 
standing ally  of  the  United  States  under  the  ANZUS  (Australia-New 
Zealand-United  States)  defense  treaty  and  other  arrangements.  Par- 
ticularly since  World  War  II  Australia  has  looked  to  the  United 
States  as  the  Nation  able  to  provide  it  with  great  power  protection. 
Tie's  of  language,  heritage,  trade,  and  a  democratic  outlook  bind  the 
two  countries.  Even  during  what  was  to  American  eves  a  sometimes 
•chauvinistic  posture  by  Whitlam's  labor  government  toward  the  United 
States,  there  was  never  any  doubt  about  our  basic  treaty  relationship. 

The  present  Australian  leadership  left  us  in  no  doubt  that  it  wants 
close  ties  with  Washington.  One  reversal  of  past  policy  has  been  per- 
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mission  for  U.S.  nuclear-powered  warships  once  again  to  visit  Aus- 
tralian ports,  a  practice  we  regard  as  entirely  sensible  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  modern  mutual  defense  relationship.  The  Australians  are 
particularly  conscious  about  our  Indian  Ocean  policy  because  of  their 
extensive  Indian  Ocean  coastline.  The  Fraser  government  indicated 
to  us  that  Australia's  nuclear-visit  stance  was  changed  because  of  the 
realization  that  in  order  to  have  an  effective  presence  by  U.S.  war- 
ships in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Australia's  pons  must  be  open  to  them. 
The  Australian  leaders  further  strongly  favored  the  expansion  of 

I  F.S.  facilities  at  Die^o  Garcia  as  absolutely  essential  in  view  of  what 
they  saw  as  a  large  imbalance  between  American  and  Soviet  forces 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  said  Australia  would  be  gravely  concerned 
if  the  Carter  administration  changes  ba>ic  Indian  Ocean  policy.  The 
Australian  leadership  also  favored  continuation  of  a  significant  Amer- 
ican presence  elsewhere  in  Asia.  It  voiced  concern  about  proposed 
reductions  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  It  expressed  hope  for  success  m  the 
negotiations  to  keep  the  American  bases  in  the  Philippines.  It  looked 
with  apprehension  on  recent  Soviet  activities  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Australia  does  not  ask  for  troops  from  the  United  States.  With 
emphasis  on  increasing  self-reliance,  it  is  raising  its  defense  budget 
under  the  Fraser  government,  while  holding  down  on  other  Federal 
spending.  It  does  want  to  buy  more  .  in  military  and  scientific 

equipment,  for  which  it  pays  almost  entirely  in  cash.  Its  armed  forces 
are  relatively  small,  totaling  fewer  than  70,000  men,  but  are  regarded 
by  U.S.  military  observers  as  of  high  quality.  Australian  contingents 
[to  have  performed  exceptionally  well  in  the  recent  Kangaroo 

II  joint   (Australia-New  Zealand-United  States)    iwiYi: 
Australia  is  of  course  of  considerable  defense  importance  to  the 

United  States  despite  the  smallness  of  its  ablishment  and  its 

population  (13.5  million).  Australia  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  na- 
tions geographically,  its  continent  being  about  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  It  offers  unparalleled  locations  for  certain  key 
facilities,  such  as  in  the  space  and  communications  fi<  joint 

es-Australian  installations  h  :  Holt 

Naval  Communi  Station  at  N6rth  V 

.i  facility  at  Pine  Gap,  and  the  space  commn  r  near 

Woomera  which  is  vita]  to  ourspac  m. 

Australia  also  maintains  active  defense  cooperatic 
rams  with  neighboring  countries  such  as  [ndo 
japore,  Papua  >>•.  w  < !  lie  Philippin  Fiji,  it  u 

ber   oi    the    Five-Power  ise    Arrangements    (Australia, 

.  !  rnite  !  K  ld  Malaysia,  and 

of  Malaysia  and  Sin  hich  include  the  stationing'o 

o  countries. 
The  Australian  leadership  made  clear  to  u  ire  for  a  continu- 

ing and  closer  working  relationship  with  the  United 
policy  areas  where  oar  interests  are  interrelated.  It  wants  the  tradi- 
tional Unite.  ;  ationshipto  I 
and  strengl  tiened,  and  it  believes  Australia  can  play  a  useful  ro 
broader  range  of  consultation  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
particularly  because  of  Aust  ralia's  close  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  regions.  We  were  glad  to'convey  these 
view-;  to  the  incoming  Carter  administration,  along  with  Australia's 
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hope  that  the  closer  consultations  in  the  future  will  be  frank  and  wide 
ranging  and  involve  all  relevant  elements  of  the  two  governments. 

Economic  Situation 

Australia  is  a  continent  rich  in  arable  land  and  minerals,  though  not 
an  exporter  of  oil.  It  operates  under  a  free  enterprise  system  and  has  a 
developed  economy  in  many  ways  like  that  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though it  is  not  as  fully  industrialized.  It  is  a  highly  mechanized  and 
efficient  agricultural  producer.  It  also  has  a  high  cost  economy,  with 
one  of  the  world's  highest  labor  wage  rates,  around  20  percent  higher 
than  in  the  United  States. 

United  States- Australian  business  and  commercial  ties  are  exten- 
sive. U.S.  business  investments  in  Australia  total  around  $5  billion, 
larger  than  in  any  other  foreign  country  except  Canada  and  some 
European  countries.  Two-way  trade  between  the  two  nations  exceeded 
$3  billion  last  year,  with  Australia  buying  about  $1  billion  more  from 
the  United  States  than  the  United  States  purchased  from  Australia. 

Current  severe  difficulties  in  the  Australian  economy  were  a  major 
topic  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Recovery  from  a  recession  was  slow,  un- 
employment was  high,  and  inflation  was  still  double  digit  despite  a  con- 
siderable drop  from  a  year  ago. 

The  Fraser  government  leadership  portrayed  various  economic  ills 
as  due  to  policies  of  the  previous  Labor  government.  We  were  told  of 
steps  being  taken  to  cut  the  deficit  and  stem  inflation.  It  was  also 
stated  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

It  soon  became  obvious  to  us  in  discussions  of  the  economic  situation 
in  Australia  that  the  country's  currency  was  overvalued  in  terms  of 
the  competitiveness  of  Australia's  exports  in  world  markets.  The  pos- 
sibility of  devaluation  was  a  topic  of  lively  speculation  in  political  and 
business  circles.  The  government  leadership  did  not  give  us  any  direct 
clue  when  we  suggested  that  the  problem  was  better  dealt  with  by 
monetary  means  than  by  imposition  of  additional  tariff  barriers.  How- 
ever we  were  not  surprised  by  Australia's  devaluation  which  was  an- 
nounced a  few  days  after  our  return  to  Washington. 

As  can  be  expected  between  two  nations  which  have  a  number  of 
competing  export  commodities,  there  are  trade  problems  of  a  recur- 
ring nature.  The  Australians  complained  to  us  about  the  current  U.S. 
quota  on  meat  imports,  a  major  dollar  earner  for  Australia.  We  sought 
to  explain  that  our  meat  producers  need  protection,  too.  We  got  the  im- 
pression that  quotas  against  Australian  meat  by  some  other  com 
were  regarded  as  more  severe  than  ours.  In  a  broader  sense,  we  were 
told  by  the  leadership  that  Australia  is  prepared  to  study  closely  and 
support  measures  to  increase  trade. 

Views  of  the  Opposition 

Many  differences  between  the  ruling  Liberal/Country  Party 
coalition  and  the  Labor  Party  opposition  were  cited  by  the  opposition 
leadership.  The  incumbent  government  was  described  as  more  pro- 
American  than  its  predecessor.  On  bases  in  Australia,  we  were  told 
that  while  the  Labor  Party  saw  the  necessity  for  bases  located  in  the 
center  of  the  country  it  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  establishment  of 
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the  Naval  Communications  Station  at  Xorth  West  Cape  if  it  had  been 
in  power  at  the  time.  Since  the  base  is  used  to  communicate  with  U.S. 
submarines  it  could,  in  the  opposition's  view,  entail  automatic  Aus- 
tralian involvement  in  any  future  great  power  conflict.  Hope  was  ex- 
pressed to  us  that  since  the  current  agreement  covering  the  base  is  due 
to  expire  in  1988,  technological  progress  by  then  will  have  rendered 
the  facility  unnecessary  thereafter. 

oerning  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  opposition  outlook  was  sig- 
rilk-antly  different  from  that  of  the  incumbent  leadership.  It  was  made 
clear  to  us  that  the  Labor  Party  was  opposed  to  the  further  buildup  of 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  extension  of  U.S. 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  was  specifically  opposed. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

The  mission  flew  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 20,  arriving  at  Christ  church,  South  Island,  that  afternoon.  At 
Christchurch,  the  mission  received  a  briefing  on  Operation  Deep 
Freeze,  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Research  program  being  conducted  in  the 
Antarctic  under  the  National  Science  Foundation,  from  Dr.  Walter  R. 
SeeligoftheNSF. 

On  November  21  the  mission  was  given  an  air  tour  of  South  Island 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government,  After  a  stop  at  Mount  Cook,  it  flew 
to  Wellington,  the  national  capital,  on  North  Island.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  briefed  the  mission  at  Wellington  and  hosted 
an  official  dinner  at  which  the  visitors  met  senior  members  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government,  Appointments  were  held  with  Prime  Minister 
Robert  D.  Muldoon,  Deputy  Prime  Minister/Foreign  Minister  Brian 
E.  Talboys,  and  Mr.  Fraser  Colman,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  and 
their  associate.-;,  and  the  group  attended  a  working  luncheon  hosted  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  before  leaving  New  Zealand  November  22. 

United  States-New  Zealand  Political  and  Security  Relations 

As  with  Australia,  U.S.  political  and  security  relations  with  New 
Zealand  are  excellent.  Also  as  in  Australia,  the  current  government  in 
Wellington  (National  Party)  came  into  power  in  late  1975,  with  a 
sizable  electoi'al  victory  over  the  then  incumbent  Labor  Party.  The 
present  New  Zealand  leadership,  like  Australia's,  is  more  conservative 
and  more  pro-American  than  its  predecessor. 

However,  under  neither  government  has  the  basic  underlying  friend- 
ship and  alliance  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  come 
into  question.  New  Zealand  is  an  English-speaking  parliamentary 
democracy,  with  many  cultural,  personal,  and  trade  ties  to  the  United 
States.  Cornerstone  of  New  Zealand's  securitv  relationship  with  the 
United  States  is  the  ANZUS  Treaty  (Austral!  a -New  Zealand-United 
States)  which  involves  commitment  in  case  of  an  attack  on  any  of  the 
three  parties  in  the  Pacific  area. 

U.S.  combat  forces  are  not  stationed  in  New  Zealand.  However.  New 
Zealand  lias  been  very  cooperative  in  providing  facilities  for  the  U.S. 
Antarctic  research  operation,  which  is  supported  by  U.S.  Naval  Task 
Force  199  and  some  U.S.  Air  Force  craft.  A  civil ian-operated  Air 
Force  satellite  tracking  station  is  located  at  Mount  John  on  South 
Islnnd. 

The  issue  of  visits  of  American  nuclear-powered  warships  came  up 
several  times  during  our  discussions  with  the  government  leadership 
in  Wellington.  The  previous  government  had  opposed  such  visits. 
Under  present  government  policy  the  calls  of  nuclear-powered  war- 
ships at  New  Zealand  ports  were  resumed  last  August,  although  some 
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domestic  opposition  continues.  We  were  told  by  the  incumbent  leader- 
ship that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  send  nuclear-powered 
ships,  that  such  craft  are  a  way  of  life  so  long  as  the  international 
situation  continues  the  way  it  is  today,  and  that,  as  one  of  them  put  it, 
we  can't  have  our  ally  defending  us  with  muskets.  We  got  the  impres- 
sion that  on  this  question,  the  ruling  party  felt  it  had  the  weight  of 
domestic  public  opinion  on  its  side. 

The  Xew  Zealand  leaders  had  no  objection  to  the  United  States 
continuing  its  bases  in  the  Philippines.  On  American  forces  elsewhere 
in  the  area,  they  were  supportive  of  an  increased  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  although  they  told  us  this  was  of  move  interest  to  Aus- 
tralia than  to  Xew  Zealand.  They  seemed  more  concerned  about 
increasing  Soviet  activity  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  New  Zealand  has 
a  special  interest  in  that  area.  It  provides  military  assistance  to  Fiji 
and  is  foreign  relations  agent  for  Western  Samoa,  a  former  U.X. 
Trust  Territory  under  Xew  Zealand,  at  that  country's  request.  A]' 
hension  was  voiced  to  us  that  the  Soviets,  ostensibly  coming  to  fish, 
may  stay  for  other  activities  not  so  benign. 

Prime  Minister  Muldoon  has  not  been  to  Washington  since  taking 
office,  but  we  believe  he  may  be  able  to  come  in  1977  if  invited.  Aus- 
tralia's Prime  Minister  visited  the  United  States  earlier  this  year. 
We  suggest  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  our  Nation  and  to  United 
States-Xew  Zealand  relations  if  President-elect  Carter  could  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  Xew  Zealand  leader  for  a  White  House  v; 

Economic  Situation 

New  Zealand  has  an  extraordinarily  well  developed  infrastructure 
for  a  country  of  3  million  people.  The  backbone  of  its  economy  is 
which  is  highly  dependent  on  sales  abroad.  Meat.  wool. 
and  dairy  products  account  for  three-quarters  of  Xew  Zealand's  export 
.  For  every  Xew  Zealander,  we  were  told  at  one  point,  there  are 
lotting  the  countryside. 
The    prime    complaint    voiced    to    us    about    United    States-Xew 
'ions  was  the  U.S.  quota  on  meat  imports.  The  United 
litionally  buys  about  two-thirds  of  Xew  Zealand's  beef  ex- 
ports. While  the  United  States  is  purchasing  about  the  same  tonnage 
proportion  of  Xew  Zealand's  production  going  to 
s  is  lower  because  of  increased  New  Zealand  output. 
I  that  the  United  a  meat  producing  country 

and  must  protect  its  own  beef  jndustry.  We  pointed  out  also  that  the 
for  an  increase  in  the  quo  lomestic  U.S. 

aetheless,  the  Xew  Zealand  leadership  vigor- 
-  d  the  U.S.  quota  on  their  exports,  while  acjcnowled 
:h  ;•  3  Japan  end  the  EEC  had  im] 
than  tl     United  Stato  ?t  New  Zealand's 

. 

-  conomy  generally  appeared  to  be  in  a  difficult  state. 
The  Muldoon  government,  tree  enterprise-oriented  in  comparison  with 
the  socialisl  leaning  Labor  Party,  has  reduced  inflation  somewhat  but 
it     -ill  remains  in  double  digits.   Unemployment  is  hieji  by  New 
tandards.  The  balance  <>r  payments  deficit  is  large.  A  corn- 
el of  living  prevails  and  welfare  programs  are  exten- 
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sive,  but  we  were  led  to  expect  that  the  Government  will  have  to  take 
some  further  belt-tightening  measures  which  may  be  politically 
unpopular. 

We  discussed  New  Zealand's  energy  situation  at  some  length  with 
Government  leaders.  We  were  advised  that  the  countiy  still  has  a  small 
amount  of  undeveloped  hydroelectric  power  potential.  A  new  natural 
gas  field  is  expected  to  come  into  production  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
Existing  coal  deposits  will  be  expensive  to  exploit,  but  are  becoming 
more  economically  attractive  with  the  rising  price  of  oil,  which  New 
Zealand  must  import.  Offshore  oil  exploration  is  underway. 

Opposition  Views 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  meeting  with  a  member  of  the  opposition 
we  were  told  that  the  Xew  Zealand  Government  would  of  course  honor 
its  obligations  as  far  as  the  AXZUS  Treaty  is  concerned,  and  that  it 
welcomed  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella.  However,  the  Labor  Party's  com- 
mitment to  a  South  Pacific  nuclear-free  zone  and  its  opposition  to  visits 
by  U.S.  nuclear-powered  warships  to  Xew  Zealand  ports  were  re- 
affirmed. 

Operation  Deep  Freeze 

Christchurch  is  a  takeoff  point  for  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  the  U.S. 
Antarctic  research  program.  The  Xational  Science  Foundation  man- 
ages the  program,  which  is  primarily  scientific  in  nature.  The  U.S. 
Xavy  provides  logistic  and  operational  support  for  deep  freeze 
through  its  Task  Force  109.  headquartered  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
and  maintains  a  small  year-round  facility  at  Christchurch  Interna- 
tional Airport,  2,300  miles  from  the  U.S.  McMurdo  Station  on  the 
Antarctic  Continent. 

The  mission  was  briefed  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Seelig,  the  Xational 
Science  Foundation's  representative  at  Christchurch,  on  Xovember  20. 
We  were  given  an  account  of  scientific  activities  in  the  Antarctic  rang- 
ing from  environmental  and  resource  studies  to  research  projects  in 
the  fields  of  weather,  communications,  and  biology.  We  saw  photo- 
graphs of  a  successful  effort  to  retrieve  three  C-130  aircraft  which 
were  damaged  in  the  east  Antarctic.  The  planes  eventually  were  re- 
paired sufficiently  to  be  flown  out. 

American  activities  in  the  Antarctic  and  those  of  other  nations 
operating  there  are  governed  by  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  a  unique  12- 
nation  pact  which  stipulates  that  the  continent  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes.  The  countries  involved  in  Antarctic  research 
share  information  and  equipment  and  exchange  personnel.  Among 
those  undertaking  scientific  exchanges  in  the  Antarctic  are  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


SOVIET  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 

The  increasing  level  of  Soviet  activities  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific  was  a  matter  raised  with  the  mission  at  several  points  in  the 
course  of  its  journey.  It  seemed  of  particular  concern  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  On  its  route  back  to  Washington,  the  mission  stopped 
for  a  few  hours  each  at  Pago  Pago  and  at  Honolulu,  where  it 
received  briefings,  respectively,  from  the  Acting  Governor  of  Ameri- 
Samoa,  Frank  r>arnevt.  and  from  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific.  Adm.  M.  F.  Weisner.  U.S.N.  The  briefings 
included  classified  material  and  covered  a  range  of  subjects,  among 
them  Soviet  activities  in  the  South  Pacific.  Following  our  return  to 
Washington,  the  following  information  was  made  available  to  us  on 
an  unclassified  basis : 

The  Soviet  Union  is  increasing  its  diplomatic  relations  with  South 
Pacific  island  countries,  establishing  relations  with  Fiji  (January 
1974).  Tonga  (October  1075),  Papua  Xew  Guinea  (May  107(>).  and 
Western  Samoa  (July  1976),  neighboring  American  Samoa.  If  has 
offered  assistance  to  all  of  these  countries,  the  latest  offer  being  to 
upgrade  sea  and  airport  facilities  in  Tonga  and  Western  Samoa  in  ex- 
change for  bunkering  rights  for  the  Soviet  fishing  fleet. 

Immediate  Soviet  objectives  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  expand- 
ing Soviet  fishing  operations  in  the  South  Pacific.  Soviet  fishing  - 
must  now  return  to  Vladivostok  for  harboring,  servicing,  provisioning, 
and  crew  relief,  or  replenish  at  sea. 

Additionally,  Soviet  merchant  shipping  in  the  South  Pacific  has  al- 
most doubled  since  1071.  undercutting  the  western-dominated  shipping 
rate  agreement  in  the  area:  and  Soviet  ships  have  carried  out  wide- 
ranging  research  throughout  the  area,  plus  monitoring  French  nuclear 
tests  and  moving  missile  range  iiistrumentation  vessels  as  far  south  as 
Micronesia  during  manned  space  flights.  However  at  this  time,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  Soviet  military  forces  preparing  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  also  has  increased  its  diplomatic 
relations  with  South  Pacific  island  countries.  Past  September  it  signed 
an  economic  and  technical  cooperation  agreement  with  Western  Samoa. 
The  FRC's  presence  is  believed  designed  largely  to  counter  S< 
movement  into  the  area  and  to  supplant  the  influence  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  The  PRC  presently  doe-  not  have  a  capability  to  pro] 
military  presence  to  the  South  Pacific. 
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SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

We  were  impressed  in  all  the  countries  we  visited  by  the  friendliness 
shown  toward  the  United  States,  both  by  officials  and  at  unofficial 
levels. 

On  security  matters,  we  found  a  desire  among  most  of  the  govern- 
ment leaders  we  met  to  continue  or  strengthen  relations  with  the 
United  States  rather  than  for  retrenchment.  None  asked  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  its  Philippine  bases  or  break  its  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  policies  of  the  new  governments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  particular  seemed  to  us  to  offer  opportunities  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  to  develop  closer  working  relationships  with 
those  countries. 

Economic  affairs  were  a  major  concern  wherever  we  went.  In  the 
developing  countries,  we  were  presented  with  much  emphasis  on  ef- 
forts to  raise  general  living  standards.  We  were  gratified  with  the 
apparent  compatibility  between  the  official  economic  objectives  and 
Congress'  "New  Directions"  focus  on  foreign  aid  to  help  the  poor 
majorities  in  developing  countries.  In  the  two  developed  countries  we 
visited,  the  focus  was  on  curing  ills  impairing  further  economic  ad- 
vance. For  all  of  the  countries,  U.S.  economic  relations  were  important 
and  a  source  of  many  benefits  as  well  as  some  frictions.  And  for  all 
except  Indonesia,  any  significant  oil  price  rise  would  have  considerable 
damaging  impact. 

The  question  of  human  rights,  especially  in  developing  countries 
lacking  the  democratic  tradition  of  the  United  States,  continues  to 
trouble  us.  We  were  pleased  with  the  awareness  of  congressional  con- 
cern in  this  matter  shown  by  government  leaders  and  by  their  willing- 
ness to  allow  visiting  of  prisoners.  We  hope  that  progress  will  be  made 
in  the  protection  of  human  rights  in  developing  countries,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  outsiders  will  be  balanced  in  their  judgment. 

Overall,  we  were  gratified  by  the  freedom  of  discussion  which  char- 
acterized the  wide  range  of  our  talks  with  foreign  leaders.  We  were 
able  to  ask  many  questions  in  obtaining  information.  Our  foreign 
hosts  in  turn  were  forthright  with  us,  including  voicing  criticisms, 
but  in  a  friendly  atmosphere.  We  hope  the  value  of  our  exchanges  is 
registered  not  only  in  factfinding  but  also  in  furtherance  of  the  good 
relations  between  our  Nation  and  those  we  visited. 
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